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TENRIBYO oe... 


2727 East First St. 


DIVINE GUIDANCE 


“TlIness and pain do not exist in 
themselves. They are nothing but 
the expressions of My urgent Guid- 
ence GH 7) 


“T love My children with all My 
heart, and I make no distinctions 
whatever.” (F. XV. 69) 


Man detests pain and seeks pleas- 
ure, avoids worry and looks for joy. 
For, when God the Parent created 
human beings, it was His will that 
all should live a joyous life. There 
are many in this world beset by mis- 
fortunes, disease, disaster, family 
troubles and adversity. This is be- 
cause they do not know God the 
Parent and His profound parental 
love. They are apt to think and live 
by themselves, harbor selfish ideas, 
and commit wayward act ons. Thus, 
unconsciously, they not only disturb 
the peace of society, by offending and 
darkening other’s hearts, but also 
hurt and darken their own hearts. 

Taking pity on His children stray- 
ing off thoughtlessly into dangerous 
paths, God wishes to let them know 
the true and original Parent and to 
convey His intentions of making them 
live a joyous life. Thus, through 
visitations of sickness and trouble 
He warns His children to mend their 
ways. Whatever illness, calamity or 
family trouble we may suffer from, 
they are nothing but the manifesta- 
tions of His parental love asking 
for our self-reflection and His mer- 
ciful guidance to yokigurashi or joy- 
ous life. But in this world those who 
are ignorant of this deep love of God 
the Parent allow themselves to be 
overwhelmed by their present suffer- 
ings. 

Thus God the Parent revealed His 
sincere, indiscriminate, and impar- 
tial parental love and taught us to 
understand His deep love, by com- 
paring it to our affection to our own 
children. Truly, there is no parent 
who does not love his children. Being 
anxious about the children’s future, 
the parent is sometimes compelled 
to give severe warnings. Through the 
understanding of this human parental 
love, we can comprehend His fath- 
omless and merciful love. Hereby the 
doors of our obstinate minds will be 
opened and we shall feel refreshed 
again in the warmth of His benevo- 
lent light. 


TENRIKYO MISSION HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA 


Los Angeles 33, Calif. i 


TENRI: A RELIGIOUS CITY 


The headquarters of the Tenrikyo 
Church, with nearly 15,000 affiliated 
churches scattered throughout Japan 
and more than three million devo- 
tees, who turn to it with longing 
and yearning as a sacred place, is 
situated on the slope of the moun- 
tains in the eastern part of the Ya- 
mato plain, about six miles to the 
south of Nara, an ancient capital c.ty 
of Japan. 


The Tenrikyo was founded by Miki 
Nakayama, a farmer’s wife, in the 
ninth year of Tempo or 1888. In Janu- 
ary, 1956, at the city where the 
headquarters is located, the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the ascension of 
the Foundress was celebrated. It 
should, indeed, be considered to be a 
modern miracle that the Tenrikyo 
Church, in a little more than a cen- 
tury since its establishment, has 


Aerial View: City of Tenri 


grown into a great religion. 

The history of the Tenrikyo, in- 
deed, has not always been peaceful. 
During the lifetime of the Foundress 
and until recent years, it has been 
subjected to a series of persecution 
and oppression. However, the doctrine 
of a “harmony between div nity and 
mankind” and “Yokigurashi (the joy- 
ois life)” has so strongly appealed 
to the popular minds that it should 
appear no wonder that the Tenrikyo 
kas attained such popularity as it is 
witnessed today. 

Around the main sanctuary of the 
Tenrikyo church many people wear- 
ing a Happi-coat with the word 
“Tenrikyo” inscribed in white can 
be seen. The presence of those peo- 
ple, coming from all over the country, 
imparts a peculiar vivacity to the 
town. Especially remarkable is the 
fact that there are many young peo- 
ple, including girls, among the crowd 
who fill the street. This is significant 


in the light of the teachings of the 
Tenrikyo, for the religion does not 
offer empty consolations to the aged 
nor the teaching of the other world 
beyond the present one, but embodies 
a highly practical doctrine where the 
deepest concern is the actual life 
men live today and the way of en- 
joying life to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. This evidently has much ap- 
peal to the young minds. 


Scattered in the spacious gardens 
around the main sanctuary one can 
see many people, both men and wo- 
men, and young and old, intently en- 
gaged in “Hinokishin” or holy ser- 
vice. Everywhere in the urban area 
of Tenri, land is now being dug out; 
antiquated dwellings are being re- 
placed by newly-built houses and 
broad, stra’ght streets are being 
paved. The first construction of the 
magnificent “Oyasato Yakata” (gi- 
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TENRIKYO 


Sennen eee 


MAIN SCRIPTURES IN 
TENRIKYO 


By Toyoaki Uehara, M.A. 


V. TENRIKYO KYOTEN 


Tenrikyo Kyoten is the Holy Text 
published by the Central Church. Ten- 
rikyo Kyoten literally translated 
means Tenrikyo Text of Doctrine. 
The first publication of Kyoten was 
made in the thirty-third year of Meiji 
(4900) and published in the forty- 
first year of Meiji (1908) when Ten- 
rikyo was accepted as an independ- 
ent denomination. The text was com- 
posed of ten chapters: 


I Keishin (Respect for God) 
II Sonno (Reverence for 
Imperial Court) 
Ill Aikoku (Love for Native 
Land) 
IV Meishin (Clarifying God) 
V Shutoku (Cumulative Virtue) 
VI Batsujyo (Purification) 
VIL Rikkyo (Establishment of 
Teachings) 
VIII Shinon (Grace of God) 
IX Kagura (Holy Dance) 
X  Anshin (Peace of Mind) 


This text was written in the mod- 
ern classic style. The purpose of the 
text was to emphasize the ideal of 
reverence for the Imperial Court 
and patriotism. Thus, the real Ten- 
rikyo teachings were not revealed. 


This fact shows how much pres- 
sure was put on Tenrikyo by the 
government. Even after the accept- 
ance of religion as an independent 
denomination, Tenrikyo was forced 
to misrepresent its doctrine by 
espousing the ideals of the govern- 
ment. This Kyoten is also called 
Meji Kyotenx. The ministers and fol- 
lowers did not think highly of this 
text; therefore, they kept the real 
teaching alive by missionary work. 


The pressure of the government 
grew with the appearance of mili- 
tarism in the nation. During the 
second World War, when the military 
power was at its height, Ofudesaki, 
Osashizu, and portions of Mikagurat- 
ta were banned. Certain parts of Mi- 
kagurauta were also changed. Thus, 
Tenrikyo was sustaining a faint ex- 


istence under government pressure 
though its followers reached a great 
number. As mentioned before, true 
religious freedom did not exist under 
Me’ji Constitution and it was _ in- 
evitable that Tenrikyo with many 
other religions should be supressed 
and overcome by fanatic nationalism. 

However, the days of suppression 
ended with the termination of World 
War II. Thus, Tenrikyo came to the 
Fukugen (Restoration) of its ori- 
ginal doctrine and the real faith in- 
troduced by Miki Nakayama, the 
Foundress. In this restoration, with 
reference to the three original texts. 
Ofudesaki, Mikagurauta, and Osa- 
shizu, the Central Church has nro- 
duced a revision of the old Meiji Kyo- 
teu. This revision is written in two 
parts in common Japanese language, 
and contains the doctrine of faith 
only. This appears to be the first 
attempt at systematie illustration of 
the Tenrikyo doctrine. 


TEACHING OF GOD 


Since the Tenriyo religion is based 
on the Foundress’ personal con- 
frontation by God, the concept of 
God in this religion is quite different 
from that of the traditional god con- 
cepts of the Shinto pantheon and 
various other religious cults. Some- 
one perceiving the similarity in name, 
Sectarian Shinto, which was given to 
several popular sects found in the 
same period as Tenrikyo, might say 
that Tenrikyo is a mere reproduction 
or transformation of traditional Shin- 
to. Th’s, however, is a misunderstand- 
ing; Tenrikyo was grouped with Sec- 
tarian Shinto merely for the conveni- 
ence of differentiating religion by the 
nature or place of its origin. In this 
writing preference is given to the 
use of the name Tenrikyo in place of 
regarding this religion as one of 
the Sectarian Shintos. Many factors 
will be dealt with to show the dif- 
ferences between Tenrikyo and Shin- 
to. Knowledge of the god concept will 
be instrumental to understanding the 
religion. 


1, THE TRADITIONAL MEANINGS 
OF KAMI 


Roughly, Shinto is a religion of 
natural growth which is indigenous 
to its own soil, and it is in this origin 
a mental production of the Japanese 
people as a whole. In the early dawn 


of Japanese history, people were 
simply worshiping the visible objects 
in nature such as the sun, the moon, 
wind, sea and the mountains which 
directly appealed to their eyes. They 
formed ways of worship intuitively, 
with little if any reflection. Worship 
forms expressed naive emotional re- 
actions toward awe-inspiring objects. 
This was a kind of original nature 
worship. These forms of worship de- 
veloped by stages into animism or 
polydemonism, which presupposes the 
eistence of spirit or supernatural 
divine power inherent in the visibie 
object of nature. 


The religious feelings inherent in 
nature worship developed more arti- 
culate expression, being transformed 
into polytheistic ancestor wosh p. 
All the phenomenal things in nature 
were believed to be animistic in char- 
acter and the manifestation of the 
Divine. This is clearly seen in Jap- 
anese mythology where nature deit.es 
are personified. At this stage no 
speculative reasoning on the wor- 
shipped objects can be found. Much 
later, the introduction of Buddhism 
brought speculative appreciation to 
naive worship, giving pantheist'c 
form to polytheism, and added a 
moral code and ethical teaching to 
the ancestor worship in the terms of 
characteristic hero-worship. Through- 
out the various stages of worship, the 
divine object is commonly called kami 
which has a complex meaning even 
from the phonetic standpoint alone. 
The kami-concept produced in such a 
background preserved many different 
implications as well indicated by the 
famous Shinto scholar, Motoori No- 
rinaga. 


Speaking in general it may be said 
that kami signifies, in the first place, 
the deities of heaven and earth that 
appear in the ancient records and 
also spirits of the shrines where they 
are worshipped. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it includes human 
beings. It also includes such things 
as brds, beasts, trees, plants, seas, 
mountains, and so forth. Anything 
whatsoever which was outside of the 
ovdinary, which possessed superior 
power, or which was awe-inspiring, 
was called kami... Some are noble, 
some are base; some are strong, some 
are weak; some are good, some are 
badarecer 

(To Be Continued ) 


TEXRIKYO 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
PLACE 


By C. PALMQUIST 


If someone asked you, dear reader. 
what place do you consider the most 
beautiful in the world, which would 
you choose? 

Practically all the Western people 
think that the Garden of Eden, de- 
scribed by Moses in the second chap- 
ter of Genesis, was the most beauti- 
ful place in the world. There the 
Lord planted a garden with “every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food.” A river with four 
branches watered the garden and 
surrounding country. There the first 
love affair took place. For a long 
time I thought this was an imaginary 
place, but learned that archeologists 
believe that the Garden of Eden 
was in the country now called Iraq, 
some place between the Tigris and 
Euphrates which are exotic rivers 
running through a desert region. 
There God made a garden that for 
thousands of years was considered 
the most beautiful place on earth. 
Poets, writers and musicians have 
written and sung of this beauty spot 
which enchanted all spectators. 

My earliest recollection of a gar- 
den is the tea garden of Golden Gate 
Park in San Francisco, California. 
There my parents used to take 
me on Sunday afternoons to 
drink tea and eat rice cakes served 
by little Japanese ladies in bright 
kimonos who tripped daintily over 
miniature bridges painted vermillion; 
passed rocks, waist high; and d‘sap- 
peared behind pine trees of quaint, 
fantastic shapes. They were like but- 
terflies of brilliant hues flitting about. 
After finishing college I spent a week 
as a guest at Rivers‘de, the estate 
of an American millionaire in [lli- 
nois. He had imported ten Japanese 
to make a garden for him and they 
worked through four seasons, plant- 
ing so that as soon as one flower 
faded another would bloom to replace 
it. Eight of these men returned to 
Japan and two were kept to keep 
the garden always beautiful. These 
were the only two Japanese gardens 
I had seen before coming to Japan. 

Imagine my delight when ten men 
came to my house in Japan to make 
gardens around it and the adjoining 
building. I was actually going to see 
how these master craftsmen work, 


how they take a plan, flat waste- 
land and make it into a charming, 
luvely Lower. 

First a truck brought fine, black 
dirt and dumped it into a corner. 
Then the truck brought a load of 
stones, some almost as big as the 
kitchen stove, others as large as a 
basket ball and others about the size 
of a soft ball. There were also flat 
rocks to be used as stepping stones. 
These were unloaded on another va- 


Japanese Garden 


cant place. Now one man went to 
work making artistic borders from 
ten inches to two feet high by cement- 
ing the rocks together, At intervals 
of five to six feet a big boulder would 
be placed. After the cement had dried, 
the space inside the rock borders was 
filled in with dirt and the dirt plant- 
ed with trees. 

Because the garden should be as 
pleasant in winter as in summer, the 
background was supplied by ever- 
greens: Japan cedar (cryptomeria 
japonica), Sugi; cypress, hinokt; 
and pine, matsu. The leaves of these 
trees do not fall in winter, thus 
keeping their dark-green foliage all 
year. I watched one of the men 
clipping a twig here and a branch 
there, thus shaping and trimming for 
artistic effect. Dwarf maples, mo- 
miji; cherry, sakura; and a tree 
with large, five-lobed leaves pro- 
vided the foliage which would give 
grateful shade during the hot sum- 
mers. Among the rocks, azaleas and 
ferns were inserted. Over one fence 
hung a creeping rose which has tiny, 
miniature roses in June. Camellia ja- 
ponica bushes which will bear bril- 
liant, perfect flowers in early spring 
were interposed among the trees. 


In the patio garden they made a 
tiny pond, ike, out of stones and ce- 
ment, and added a willow tree, ya- 
nagi. A few gold fish will swim in the 
water to make it complete. Near 
stands a tall stone lantern like a 
sentinel. After about five years a 
mantle of green moss will cover all 
the stones, giving them a rich luxuri- 
ous appearance like noblemen dressed 
in velvet capes. After studying the 
garden I decided that the designer 
wanted to create the landscape of a 
picturesque sea coast. 


Lafcadio Hearn said that the land- 
scape gardener creates not merely 
an impression of beauty, but a mood 
in the soul. In my soul the mood 
created by the garden around my 
house is one of quiet happiness for 
I am glad when I see the flowers 
bloom. =f 

Now, I am going to answer the 
question I asked you in the first sen- 
tence of this article, “What is the 
most beautiful place in the world?” 
Although I am willing to agree with 
the concensus of opinion that the 
Garden of Eden was the most beau- 
t:ful place in the world thousands 
of years ago, now I claim that the 
gardens of Japan are the most beau- 
tiful. 


TENRI: A RELIGIOUS CITY 


‘Continucd from page 1 ) 


gantic hall where special instruction 
in missionary work are delivered) 
has now been completed. The beau- 
tiful boulevard with tall trees lining 
both sides, offers a quite impressive 
s ght for a country town. And, it is 
really surprising that all these vast 
constructive engineering works are 
the fruits of Hinokishin offered by 
Tenrikyo devotees. 

Tenri City, in a word, is now on 
a road to phenomenal construction. 
It should even be said that the con- 
struction has just begun. The Found- 
ress in her lifetime predicted that 
“The whole area acres wide shall be- 
come God’s abode.” She made _ it 
known that the aim was to make the 
entire region around its headquarters 
a precinct dedicated to God, the Par- 
ent. To the entire world as well as 
Tenri devotees, the realization of the 
Foundress prophecy now appears to 
be more than just a piece of day 
dream. Tenri is already definitely 
on the road to becoming a big “Reli- 
gious City.” 
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Many years ago there lived in 
Japan a poor student named Onono- 
tofu. As this is such a long name, 
I’m going to call him just Ono. He 
was a tall, thin young man with 
light saffron skin and flashing black 
eyes peeking out of his slanted lids 
He wore his long hair neatly pinned 
up in a knot on the back of his head 
because at that time men in Japan 
did not cut their hair. When he was 
about 15 years old he decided that 
he wanted to be a government offi- 
cial. To attain this high position he 
would have to know Chinese writing 
(ideographs or characters) in order 
to pass the examination for this 
position. I imagine he wanted to be 
an economist which is a big word 
meaning a man who knows how to 
take care of important and valuable 
things like money and land. 


Before the year 1872 there were 
no free schools in Japan. Only rich, 
noble youths went to school. The 
common people’s children often went 
to Buddhist temples where the priests 
taught them. As Ono’s parents were 
poor woodcutters, they could not even 
afford to pay a priest to teach him. 
In spite of his poverty, Ono resolved 
to learn the Chinese writing by him- 
self. He didn’t even have a book, but 
he did have paper and a piece of 
charcoal. He copied all the signs he 
saw on public buildings on his paper 
with his charcoal and asked people 
what they meant. He would wait out- 
side a building with queer, strange 
writing on it, copy the strokes on his 
paper and then when some _ kind- 
looking person came out of that build- 
ing he would ask him. 


When Ono had learned about a 
thousands Chinese signs and what 
they meant, he dressed up in his best 
clean clothes and went to the office 
where the examination for economists 
was held. He gave his name, age 
and other details to a man who 
wrote them in a book. “The examina- 
tion will be held on May 15 at 10 in 
the morning,” said the man. “Be 
prompt.’’On the appointed day Ono 
came fifteen minutes before 10 o’clock 
and waited anxiously together with 
about fifty other young men who all 
wanted to be government officials. He 
looked at their clothes, comparing 
them with his own and saw that they 
were much better than his. But this 
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did not make any difference. He re- 
solved that he would buy a rich plum- 
colored silk gown like the one worn 
by the distinguished, old gentleman 
as soon as he received his first pay 
from his government position. 


The examination took all day and 
Ono found that he could not answer 
many of the questions. This disturbed 
him greatly and he tried to memorize 
these questions so that he could look 
up the answers when he left the ex- 
am nation room. However, he wrote 
what he knew and handed in his 
paper. On the exit door was a large 
sign saying, “The names of those 
who passed the examination will be 
posted on the bulletin board outside 
this building in two weeks.” 


Anxiously Ono waited for the two 
weeks to pass and the notice to be 
put up. Every day he passed by the 
building, hoping it might be posted 
before the two weeks. Finally, he 
saw the list of names and standing 
before it quickly ran his eyes down, 
looking for his name. It was not 
there. He had failed. 


Well, perhaps you know or can 
imagine how One felt after failing 
in the examination to be an econo- 
mist. He was very discouraged and 
downhearted. Sadly he set out to- 
ward his home in the forest, quite 
far away from the city. The road 
led through tall grass and _ bushes 
along the edge of a pond surround- 
ed by weeping willow trecs, their 
drooping branches stretching out 
gracefully over the water. He saw a 
log lying beside the pond and sat 
down on it to thnk. These thoughts 
chased through his mind: 


“Perhaps I should be satisfied to 
spend the rest of my life as a wood- 
cutter like my father. Probabiy I’m 
too ambitious.” 


As these ideas ran through his 
mind, Ono’s eyes spied a pretty, em- 
erald green frog sitting on a lily 
pad in the pond. The frog was watch- 
ing a mosquito perched on the ieaf 
of one of the willow trees beside the 
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water. Suddenly, up he jumped to 
catch the insect, but he missed and 
fell, kerplunk! back into the water. 
He swam around in the water for 
a while, his hind legs working like | 
oars, and again climbed up on the 
lily-leaf. His eyes again were fixed 
on the willow leaf until he saw a 
dragon-fly alight on it. Quick as a 
wink he jumped, higher this time, 
caught the dragon-fly, swallowed 
him and said, “Croak, croak” which 
in frog language meant, “That tasted 
fine.” 


Ono had been observing the actions 
of the frog all the time. ““Why, that 
frog failed the first time just like I 
failed in the examination,” he said 
to himself. “But the frog didn’t give 
up, but tried a second time when he 
succeeded. I must do the same.” Hav- 
ing made up his mind with the help 
of the frog, Ono felt better. He ate 
a good dinner that night, telling his 
parents about his mishap and that 
he was going to try again. The fol- 
lowing day he went to the office where 
he had taken the examination and 
spoke to the clerk there. 


“Pardon me,” he said, “my name 
is Ononotofu. I was one of the people 
who took the examination for econo- 
mist, but I failed. I want to take it 
again. Would you please tell me how 
I should study to pass it?” 


“Certainly,” answered the kind 
clerk, taking out a scroll of paper 
tied with red tape. “Here are all the 
characters you must know to pass 
the test. You may borrow it. Bring it 
back when you take the examination 
again.” 


“Thank you! Thank you!” ex- 
claimed Ono gratefully. “I’ll take 
good care of the scroll.” In a few 
months he knew all the writing on 
the scroll by memory and again took 
the examination. When he looked at 
the list of names of those who had 
passed, his name was the very first 
one. He received the highest mark. 


Ononotofu became the most famous 
calligrapher in Japan and wrote the 
story of how the frog had served as 
an example to him, in the most beau- 
tiful letters imaginable. 

This story shows how a frog helped 
a Japanese man to solve his problem. 


(By C. P.) 


